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Pau. G. HorrMaAn would be well qualified, solely in his 
capacity as President of the Studebaker Corporation, to 
speak on the responsibility of business in the prevention 
of postwar unemployment. It is as Chairman of the Com- 
mittee for Economic Development, however, that he 
tells how “Business Plans for High Levels of Postwar 
Productive Employment” on page 151 of this issue. Mr. 
Hoffman believes, with many others, that too much gov- 
ernment employment and “made work” is as demoraliz- 
ing as unemployment. The solution of the employment 
problem—one of the most fundamental in any genuine 
and lasting peace—devolves upon individual enterprise, 
he points out. Mr. Hoffman discusses the work of the 
Committee for Economic Development and its efforts 
to stimulate planning among businessmen on local and 
regional bases. A recognized major function of the 
Committee is to serve as a clearing house of informa- 
tion on programs of various businesses throughout the 
country, in order that all may profit by new ideas on 
the subject of postwar reconstruction. Its research divi- 
sion, in addition, is instituting a number of studies which 
should help in the creation of a favorable atmosphere 
for business expansion and development in the postwar 
period. 


W. Brooke Graves, as Professor of Political Science 
at Temple University, has contributed frequently to 
State GOVERNMENT magazine. Despite the demands of 
his new position as Director of Recruiting for the United 
States Civil Service Commission in the Philadelphia 
area, he has still found time to prepare a comprehensive 
discussion of “State Government Reporting in War 
Time” (page 156) for this issue. 
Mr. Graves, has full and understandable reporting on 
the activities of government been of such vital im- 
He is of the opinion that now, more than 


Never before, says 


portance. 
ever, if democracy is to survive, the average citizen 
must be in a position to understand the workings of 
government. Mr. Graves does not, therefore, look with 
favor on “economy drives” which would close these 
reportorial “channels of communication” between the 
people and their government. His article outlines means 
by which various types of government publications may 
be simplified and rendered more readable, along lines 
suggested by the American Library Association. Mr. 
Graves’ works include one of the standard volumes on 
American state government. 


Proressor ©. DouGitas Weeks, Chairman of the De- 
partment of Government at the University of Texas, 
and contributor to this month’s State GoveRN MENT, is 
the author of numerous articles on legislation, electoral 
and constitutional questions, and practical politics. For 


several years he has been a contributor to the American 
Year Book, and his works have appeared frequently jn 
the American Political Science Review, as well as in 
many state law reviews. On page 162 of this issue, Pro- 
fessor Weeks outlines some “Recent Developments in 
the State Legislative Process.” 
the legislatures in popular esteem during the last two 
decades at a time when legislative work grew rapidly 


He traces the rise of 


in volume and complexity. He suggests that the two 
factors leading to changed public opinion wis-d-vis the 
legislatures are actual improvements in their operation, 
and the realization that they are vital to continued 
democracy. Professor Weeks discusses the structural, 
organizational, and procedural changes, and the new 
agencies, which have been developed to aid the legis- 
latures and to promote cooperation along intra- and 
inter-state lines. Professor Weeks’ assertion that “Co- 
operative federalism is displacing the old legal federal 
ism” will recall to the readers William Anderson’s ar- 
ticle—‘‘Federalism—Then and Now’—in the May, 1943, 
issue of STATE GOVERNMENT. 


THE WARTIME GOVERNORS of the states are subjects of 
\t all times, these 
chief executives wield great power. When the nation is 


an article on page 154 of this issue. 


at war, their power is considerably augmented. This 
article, written by John K. Gurwell, Editorial Associate 
of the Public Administration Clearing House and de- 
scribing the “nature of men” we have elected to the 
highest offices in the states, reports on the results of a 
survey made by the Council of State Governments. The 
survey indicates that the experiences gained by most of 
the Governors in public life and with the armed forces 
during past wars are of particular help to them in 
administering their commonwealths today. The August 
issue of STATE GOVERNMENT will be devoted to the de- 
liberations of these executives at the Thirty-Fifth An- 
nual Meeting of the Governors’ Conference in Columbus, 
June 20-24. 


On the Cover 


FLAGs fly at launchings of America’s fighting ships as 
1943 production of materials for war passes all previous 
levels. Symbolic of this achievement is the May launch- 
ing of the first Patrol Craft Escort (PCE) on Lake 
Calumet in the heart of the South Chicago-Gary steel 
mill district, shown on the cover. Built piece-by-piece 
in the Pullman-Standard Car Manufacturing Company 
shops, these ships are assembled at the water's edge. 

The production record of America’s war factories is 
indicated in the remarks by James F. Byrnes reprinted 
on the Frontispiece of this issue, and by the table show- 
ing Distribution of Major War Supply Contracts (/n- 
side back cover). 
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E have at length caught up with the Axis in our preparations and 
W... forging rapidly ahead. We are now girding ourselves not for a 
single attack on a single front, but for many attacks on many fronts both in 
the European theater of war and in the Pacific. + += 

In the first five months of this year we have completed 100 fighting ships. 
It means that in five months we have finished almost as many warships as 
were finished in the entire year of 1942. During this year we will double the 
size of our fleet. «+ 

During the twelve-month period ending May 31, 1941, we constructed 
50 dry cargo ships and 22 tankers. During the twelve-month period ending 
tonight we have constructed more than a thousand ocean-going dry cargo 
ships and almost 100 ocean-going tankers. «+ We are building merchant 
ships four times as fast as they are being sunk. ++ 

In the month of May of this year we produced three times as many pieces 
of artillery for ground troops as we did in all nineteen months of the last 
war. Our production of high explosive powder has been six times greater 
than during the last war. ++ 

Between June 1, 1940, and June 1, 1941, our ordnance plants turned out 
25,000 machine guns and sub-machine guns. The year following we turned 
out 700,000. Between June 1, 1942, and the present date we turned out 
1,500,000 bringing our total to 2,225,000 since America began to rearm ++ = 

Between June 1, 1940, and June 1, 1941, we made 10,143 airplanes. 
Between June 1, 1941, and June 1, 1942, we made 30,248 airplanes; and 
between June 1, 1942, and today we made almost 60,000. The 100,o00th 
airplane manufactured since we began our war production program came 
off the assembly line today. «+ 

Hitherto our energies have been largely engaged in production in pre- 
paration for attack. Now we must not only keep up our production and 
increase it at critical points, but we must assume a major part in the all-out 
military operations against the enemy. +++ 

James F. Byrnes, Director of War Mobilization, 


at Spartanburg, South Carolina, May 31, 1943 
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Business Plans for High Levels of 


Postwar Productive Employment 


Committee for Economic Development Coordinates Businessmen’s Planning 


By Paut G. HorrMan 


President, the Studebaker Corporation, and Chairman of the C.E.D. 


TATE OFFICIALS throughout the country al- 
S ready have demonstrated that they have 
sensed the magnitude and complexity of the pro- 
duction and employment problems involved in con- 
verting our economy to a peacetime basis at the 
end of World War II. Nearly every state has 
established or is in the process of establishing a 
special commission to study postwar questions. 

Businessmen, too, are awake to the responsi- 
bilities which will be theirs. This recognition of 
postwar problems is encouraging, because winning 
the peace will be just as difficult as winning the 
war—in a totally different way, of course. The 
only heroes are the boys who are risking their 
lives to make possible a peace that will be worth 
fighting to perfect. But if we on the home front 
are not ready to overcome the difficulties awaiting 
us at war-end, those lives will have been risked 
in vain. 

Twenty-five years from now we may either be 
engaged in a third world war or we may have 
made genuine progress toward the goal of a last- 
ing peace. A multitude of influences will have 
their bearing on what transpires over the next 
quarter of a century. As Chairman of the Com- 
mittee for Economic Development, my attention 
in recent months has been concentrated on just 
one of those influences, namely, the attainment of 
a high level of employment in private industry in 
the immediate postwar period. It is only a narrow 
segment, but it is a most important one. Unless 
that goal is attained, our vision of a better world 
may be shattered. 

Private industry must reach and maintain pro- 
duction schedules high enough to provide most of 
the civilian jobs necessary to constitute satisfac- 
tory employment within a short time after fight- 
ing ceases. Otherwise free society cannot be main- 
tained. Too much government employment—like 
unemployment—for too long will endanger our 
freedoms, will mean economic regimentation. 


Believing that disastrous unemployment could 
be avoided following the war only if private indus- 
try provided the millions of production jobs that 
will be required, Secretary of Commerce Jesse 
Jones, some months ago, called together a group 
of businessmen to discuss postwar problems. He 
suggested organization of a committee which 
would accept responsibility for assisting com- 
merce and industry to develop means for making 
their full contribution to achievement of high- 


level production and employment in the postwar’ 


period. 

The Committee for Economic Development re- 
sulted from that suggestion. The Committee is 
not, however, a government agency. It is com- 
pletely independent and self-financed. It does have 
the support of the Department of Commerce and it 
has been assured cooperation by almost every 
government agency concerned with the postwar 
economy. Basic responsibility for the Committee’s 
activities rests with a board of trustees made up 
of eighteen businessmen.’ Its work is carried out 
through two divisions—the field development di- 
vision and the research division. 

The Committee’s first undertaking was to try to 
measure the postwar employment problem; to see 
just what business would be up against. It turned 
to Department of Commerce economists for fig- 
ures from which a postwar employment goal 


‘Members of the Board of Trustees are: Paul G. 
Hoffman, Chairman (South Bend, Indiana); William 
Benton, Vice Chairman (Chicago); W. L. Clayton 
(Houston); Chester C. Davis (St. Louis); Ralph E. 
Flanders (Springfield, Vermont) ; M. B. Folsom (Roch- 
ester, New York) ; Clarence Francis (New York City) ; 
Lou Holland (Kansas City, Missouri); Charles R. 
Hook (Middletown, Ohio); Jay C. Hormel (Austin, 
Minnesota) ; Reagan Houston (San Antonio); Eric A. 
Johnston (Spokane); Harrison Jones (Atlanta) ; 
Charles F. Kettering (Detroit); Thomas B. McCabe 
(Philadelphia) ; Reuben B. Robertson (Canton, North 
Carolina); Harry Scherman (New York City); and 
John Stuart (Chicago). 
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might be set. Clearly, today’s war economy is 
totally unrelated to a peacetime economy. So the 
Department economists decided to use 1940, our 
last peacetime year, as a starting point for their 
research. 

The figures resulting from their investigation 
pointed directly to two conclusions: 

(1) That a satisfactory postwar employment 
situation will require approximately 56,000,000 
civilian jobs within a short time after the war 
ends. (The Committee for Economic Develop- 
ment believes that a vast majority of these jobs 
must be provided by private industry if large-scale 
governmental employment and ensuing regimenta- 
tion of our whole economy are to be avoided. ) 

(2) That a civilian output of goods and serv- 
ices totaling $142,000,000,000 in 1940 prices—or 
40 per cent greater than that of 1940, our highest 
peacetime year—will be necessary to provide 56,- 
000,000 production jobs. 

With those facts before it, the Committee for 
Economic Development came to two major con- 
clusions: (1) that individual enterprise must start 
postwar planning now; and (2) that the economic 
“climate” in the postwar period must be favorable 
to business expansion. 

Seeking to help, even in a small way, to meet the 
problem posed by the first of these conclusions, 
the field development division of the Committee, 
responsible for stimulation of postwar planning 
by individual enterprises, decided that large cor- 
porations need relatively little help. They have 
resources and technical ability to do a good job 
alone. Most of them have already started, in fact. 

It became clear at once, on the other hand, that 


Shown left to right are: Prof. 
Sumner H. Slichter, Harvard 
University, Chairman of the 
C. E.D. Research Advisory 
Board; Paul G. Hoffman; 
Ralph E. Flanders, President, 
Jones and Lamson Machine 
Company, Chairman, C. E. D. 
Research Committee; Prof. 
Theodore O. Yntema, Univer- 
sity of Chicago, C.E. D. Re- 
search Direc“or. 


the nation’s 2,000,000 smaller businesses might 
need considerable help—and that their individyal 
contributions were essential if we are to attain the 
high postwar level of productivity and employ- 
ment necessary to maintenance of our free society, 
These businesses are the “grass roots” from 
which our economy grows. They provide an es. 
sential source of new ideas, new products, and 
new capital. Yet their path has been a difficult 
one in recent years. 

These smaller enterprisers, the Committee be- 
lieves, need no one to plan for them. They have 
resourcefulness and ingenuity—which, in fact, 
constitute one of our greatest natural resources, 
They do, however, need help in planning for them- 
selves. The Committee decided that their ingenu- 
ity might best be brought into play through the 
organization of local or community committees, 
through which the free interchange of ideas be- 
tween neighbors would tend to stimulate thinking 
by all. Consequently, the field development divi- 
sion set out to organize these committees at the 
community level, first by appointing regional 
chairmen, one for each of the twelve Federal 
Reserve Districts. These regional chairmen are in 
turn appointing district chairmen, who then ap- 
point local chairmen. Wherever possible the local 
committees are being established through existing 
community organizations—and once established 
the local committees are on their own. The na- 
tional Committee stands ready to assist local 
groups with the experience of other local groups 
and by exchange of information, but each local 
group is entirely autonomous in its operation. The 
Committee has performed its major function in 
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the field development side of its work when it has 
stimulated the establishment of the local commit- 
tee for study and solution of the local problem at 
the community level. 


Cc. E. D. Provipes PLANNING “Know-How” 


The assistance which the field development di- 
yision stands ready to provide after the local 
group sets out on its own course consists primarily 
of “know-how” of postwar planning for indi- 
vidual enterprises. This “know-how” is collected 
and analyzed by an industrial advisory board of 
the field development division, which contains in 
its membership a plethora of knowledge in this 
field. This knowledge is distilled into postwar 
planning handbooks—which consist primarily of 
questions—not answers. 

Furthermore, this advisory board is inviting 
suggestions from the local committees as well as 
case histories from the hundreds of companies 
which already have embarked upon their own pro- 
grams. As this information comes into headquar- 
ters, it is being interpreted and sent back into the 
field. Another important function of the national 
group is to study market potentials of various 
products, as well as to measure the probable im- 
pact of new materials and new technologies on 
the industries which will be affected. The field 
development division also is stimulating organiza- 
tion of postwar planning committees in all of the 
more important industries. Each industry has its 
distinct problems which can be considered best by 
men from that industry. 

The research division is concerned with the cre- 
ation of an environment favorable to the expan- 
sion of business enterprises in the postwar period. 
This is a task in which the various commissions 
working under the sponsorship of our state gov- 
ermments can play a helpful and effective part. 
Already, in more than a few states, these postwar 
planning commissions are placing major emphasis 
on the encouragement of industry and setting up 
public works programs on a supplementary basis 
pending the success or failure of business’ own 
efforts to provide the necessary production jobs. 

This point of view coincides with the concept 
that a favorable business “climate” is essential to 
permit expansion by private enterprise to meet 


. postwar requirements for productive jobs. We 


must have, in the postwar period, adequate incen- 
tives to risk-taking. Without risk-taking expan- 
sion on the part of private industry is impossible. 

Government, business, labor, and agriculture all 


have a part in creating the economic “climate” in 
which business functions. The greatest danger to 
our free society is the practice on the part of busi- 
ness of thinking of business first and America 
second; of labor thinking of labor, first and 
America second; and of agriculture thinking of 
agriculture first and America second. It is highly 
important that business be the first group to get 
away from group consciousness; that it approach 
postwar problems solely from the standpoint of 
the general public welfare. 

If we are to attain and maintain a satisfactory 
level of employment in the postwar period, every 
policy of government, of business, and of labor 
that interferes with expanding employment must 
be changed. In setting up its research division the 
Committee for Economic Development recognized 
that the criterion by which these policies should be 
judged is that of the general public welfare. Its 
trustees did not suggest that studies of these 
policies should be undertaken by businessmen who 
consciously or subconsciously might be prejudiced. 
They proposed rather that a research staff of uni- 
versity economists be organized and instructed to 
carry forth studies with the sole objective of sug- 


’ gesting changes which would help us maintain a 


free and dynamic society. 


Postwar Po.icies STUDIED OBJECTIVELY 


Policies to be studied are selected by a research 
committee of businessmen, advised by a board of 
distinguished economists and social scientists. 
Choosing the subjects to be explored has been a 
tough job—but the studies already are in process. 
Incentives for business enterprise—and the impact 
of taxation on those incentives—is one study 
which has been started. Another is concerned with 
how wartime controls on production, distribu- 
tion, prices, and rationing are going to be re- 
moved. Still another is dealing with what should 
be done with government-owned war plants, how 
war production will be liquidated, what will hap- 
pen to government-owned surpluses. 

The complete objectivity with which the busi- 
nessmen on the Committee for Economic Devel- 
opment are approaching this problem of postwar 
employment is evident from the fact that conclu- 
sions of the research staff, when approved by a 
reading committee made up of economists and 
social scientists on the research advisory board, 
will be published and made available to all who are 
interested. If these conclusions are not in agree- 

(Continued on page 168) 
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The Governors of the States 
The Background and Experience of America’s 48 “War” Governors Surveyed 


HE ROLE of the Governors of the 48 states 

has become increasingly important in recent 
years. This trend, noticeable since the turn of the 
century, has been accelerated during the depres- 
sion years of the 1930's and, more recently, since 
the nation became engaged in war and new de- 
mands for expeditious and decisive action were 
placed on the Governors. 

The Thirty-Fifth Annual Meeting of the Gov- 
ernors’ Conference in Columbus, June 20-24, fo- 
cused attention on these men whose responsibility 
it is to give leadership to the country in working 
out many phases of the programs for winning the 
war and solving postwar problems. A survey was 
made recently to obtain a picture of the “War” 
Governors, in an effort to determine the qualities 
and experience they have brought to their present 
important positions. 


THE “AVERAGE” GOVERNOR 


The survey reveals the average Governor to be 
a family man, in his early fifties, serving his first 
term as chief state executive, earning a yearly 
salary of approximately $8,000. His qualifications 
for his job include previous service in adminis- 
trative, legislative, or judicial fields of govern- 
ment, and he is drawing from his experience in 
the nation’s armed forces in past wars, or in other 
capacities connected with those wars, in directing 
his state’s participation in the present victory 
program. 

In actuality, however, there is no “average” 
Governor. Twenty-four are Democrats; twenty- 
four Republicans. Twenty-eight are between the 
ages of forty-five and fifty-six, with the oldest 
eighty, and the youngest—Governor Ellis Arnall 
of Georgia—thirty-five. A fourth of the chief 
executives were born outside the states they gov- 
ern, with one state—Illinois—claiming three as 
native sons: Harry F. Kelly of Michigan, William 
H. Wills of Vermont, and Lester C. Hunt of 
Wyoming. Governor John Moses of North Da- 
kota was born outside the United States, in Nor- 
way. 

Of the thirty Governors serving their first 
elected terms, fourteen were elected last Novem- 
ber. Acting Governor Walter S. Goodland of 
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Wisconsin, as Lieutenant Governor, succeeded to 
the office after the death of Governor-elect Orland 
S. Loomis. Governor Edward J. Thye of Minne. 
sota, also, was elected Lieutenant Governor of his 
state in 1942. When Governor Harold E. Stassen 
resigned to enter active service in the Navy, Goy- 
ernor Thye became chief executive. 


SECOND AND THIRD TERM GOVERNORS 


Thirteen Governors are serving their second 
terms, including C. A. Bottolfsen of Idaho, and 
Keen Johnson of Kentucky, who finished Goy- 
ernor Chandler’s term after his election to the 
United States Senate. Governor Coke Stevenson 
of Texas could be said to be serving his second 
term, since he succeeded Governor Lee O’ Daniel 
in 1941 upon the latter’s election to the Senate. 

Four Governors are serving their third terms— 
Leverett Saltonstall of Massachusetts, John Moses 
of North Dakota, John W. Bricker of Ohio, and 
Prentice Cooper of Tennessee. 

Professionally, twenty-six of the Governors are 
attorneys, six are newspapermen, and two are oil 
men. Governor Robert O. Blood of New Hamp- 
shire is a physician and Governor Hunt of Wyo- 
ming is a dentist. Among the remaining chief 
executives are a rancher, a citrus fruit grower, 
and a professor. 


ADMINISTRATIVE TRAINING 


A blend of experience in administrative, legisla- 
tive, and judicial fields of public service gives 
valuable aid to the nation’s Governors as they 
direct policies and programs of their states 
through this wartime period. As might be ex- 
pected, more Governors have had administrative 
posts than have held legislative or judicial posi- 
tions. 

Eight Governors have served as Lieutenant 
Governors, including John C. Vivian of Colorado, 
Henry IF. Schricker of Indiana, Bourke B. Hick- 
enlooper of Iowa, Johnson of Kentucky, Thye of 
Minnesota, Stevenson of Texas, Wills of Ver- 
mont, and Goodland of Wisconsin. Eight were 
members of various state commissions, one was 
auditor general and adjutant general, another 
served as state treasurer, another as secretary of 
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state. Five are former mayors—Walter Bacon of 
Delaware, Andrew Schoeppel of Kansas, Arthur 
B. Langlie of Washington, Goodland of Wiscon- 
sin, and Matthew M. Neely of West Virginia. 


JUDICIAL AND LEGISLATIVE TRAINING 


_ A large number of Governors have served in 
public offices of a legal nature. Six, for example, 
were attorneys general for their states, ten were 
county attorneys, and six, among them Governor 
Forrest Donnell of Missouri, were city attorneys. 
Six, including Governors Sam H. Jones of Louisi- 
ana and J. Howard McGrath of Rhode Island, 
were U. S. district attorneys or assistant district 
attorneys. Two Governors, Thomas E. Dewey of 
New York and Dwight Green of Illinois, won 
nationwide fame for their energetic prosecution of 
racketeers in New York and Chicago. 

Seven former judges are now Governors—Ray- 
mond E. Baldwin of Connecticut, town court; 
Spessard L. Holland of Florida, county judge; 
Paul B. Johnson of Mississippi, circuit judge; 
Sam C. Ford of Montana, state supreme court 
judge; E. P. Carville of Nevada, district judge; 
J. Melville Broughton of North Carolina, judge 
of recorder’s court ; and Coke Stevenson of Texas, 
county judge. 

State legislative experience is credited to twenty 
Governors ; ten were representatives, five senators, 
and five served in both houses. Four chief execu- 
tives have been U. S. Representatives, and one— 
Governor Neely—was at various times U. S. Rep- 
resentative and U. S. Senator. Governor Charles 
Edison of New Jersey held several posts under 
NRA and was, in turn, Assistant Secretary and 
Secretary of the Navy. Governor John J. Demp- 
sey of New Mexico served in Congress and as 
Under Secretary of the Interior. Governors 
Homer M. Adkins of Arkansas and Sidney P. 
Osborn of Arizona list in their public service rec- 
ords the positions of internal revenue collectors. 


MILITARY SERVICE OF CHIEF EXECUTIVES 


Two thirds of the states’ chief executives can 
draw from experience in previous wars to direct 
activities during the present one. Most served in 
the army, four in the navy, and two—Vivian of 
Colorado and Colgate W. Darden, Jr., of Vir- 
ginia—in the marines. 

Governor Edward Martin of Pennsylvania has 
the longest military record, covering continuous 
service in the Pennsylvania National Guard since 
1898, during which time he participated in the 


Spanish-American War, the Philippine campaigns, 
Mexican Border campaigns, World War I, and 
the present conflict. 

Six Governors gained some knowledge of aerial 
warfare through service in the air forces in the 
last war. Governors Holland of Florida, Green of 
Illinois, Sumner Sewall of Maine, Thye of Min- 
nesota, and Herbert Maw of Utah were army 
fliers. In the course of service overseas, when he 
shot down two enemy planes and was himself shot 
down, Governor Holland was awarded the Dis- 
tinguished Service Cross. Governor Schoeppel of 
Kansas enlisted in the naval reserve flying force 
in 1918, and served for four years. 

Among the Governors who saw active service 
with the army during World War I were: Adkins 
of Arkansas, Earl Warren of California, Dwight 
Griswold of Nebraska, Johnson of Kentucky, 
Bricker of Ohio, Earl Snell of Oregon, Salton- 
stall of Massachusetts, Kelly of Michigan, Blood 
of New Hampshire, Olin D. Johnston of South 
Carolina, and Hunt of Wyoming. Governor 
Neely of West Virginia fought in the Spanish- 
American War. 

Two Governors—Baldwin of Connecticut and 
Herbert O’Conor of Maryland—served in the 
navy last war. Although Governor M. Q. Sharpe 
of South Dakota had served four years, 1907-11, 
in the navy, he chose the army in 1917. 

For the exercise of their leadership in the pres- 
ent crisis, Governors are receiving salaries rang- 
ing from $3,000 a year to the $25,000 paid to 
New York’s chief executive. Other states which 
pay their Governors high salaries are New Jersey 
($20,000), Pennsylvania ($18,000), and Con- 
necticut, Illinois, Louisiana, and Texas, which pay 
their executives $12,000 a year. With the excep- 
tion of three states which pay salaries below 
$5,000 and three which pay above $12,000, guber- 
natorial salaries hover somewhere between the 
two figures. 

Most of the Governors are married and have 
families ranging up to six children. The average, 
however is three children. Only two of the Gover- 
nors—Chauncey Sparks of Alabama and Prentice 
Cooper of Tennessee—are bachelors. 

Spare-time pursuits of the chief executives are, 
for the most part, of a simple nature. Most list 
“hunting and fishing” as their chief hobbies. Gov- 
ernor Johnson of Kentucky collects pipes, Gov- 
ernor Sewall of Maine collects early balloon pic- 
tures, and Governor Robert Kerr of Oklahoma 
collects miniature elephants. 
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State Government Reporting in Wartime 


State Governments Can Prepare the Right Publi- 
cation for the Right Person at the Right Time 


By W. Brooke GRaAvEs 


Director of Recruiting, Third Regional Office, U. S. Civil Service Commission 


a OF PUBLIC REPORTING have de- 
veloped in many jurisdictions during recent 
years ; the consciousness of the need for such pro- 
grams has grown with the steady increase in the 
number and scope of governmental services. Both 
the Federal Government and the states have given 
much attention to public relations and public re- 
porting. In the former, the machinery for pre- 
senting the government’s case to the people is 
founded upon the various press divisions of the 
departments and agencies which have functioned 
for years. Although Theodore Roosevelt was the 
first to hold press conferences, Presidents Hoover 
and Franklin D. Roosevelt were the first to 
organize systematic government information serv- 
ices in Washington. Successful Governors have 
for at least a generation tended to move in the 
same direction in state capitols all over the coun- 
try. 

This is as it should be. Democracy can function 
only where there is an alert and informed cit- 
izenry. The people have, through their elected 
representatives, established a variety of govern- 
mental functions and services. These, however, 
are of little value if, like the light under the 
bushel, the people for whose benefit they were 
established are not aware of their purpose and 
existence. Unless the people know what their 
government is doing, they can neither avail them- 
selves of the many services provided, nor decide 
intelligently on election day which group of 
candidates for office is best fitted to direct its 
work. As William Graham Sumner long ago 
observed, the one hope of democracy requires 
that the men who profess it should know how it 
works. How can they know if the government 
does not tell them what its activities are, and 
how can the government tell them unless it has a 
carefully planned program of public reporting? 

To begin with, the program was not well 
planned ; like Topsy, “it just growed.’ Because the 
states have had no organized publications policy, 


much of the money has been wasted, and worse, 
some of it has been diverted into personal publicity 
for politically ambitious heads of departments. Be- 
cause the need for adequate public information 
was unrealized or vaguely felt by the public, be- 
cause there were no accepted standards of per- 
formance in a newly developed field of govern- 
mental activity, appropriations for such work have 
been among the first to feel the effects of economy 
drives. Five years ago, the author wrote :' 

Since the need for public reporting is not gener- 
ally recognized, it is not surprising that this phase 
of governmental activity suffered early and severe- 
ly from budget cuts during the depression. Here 
was an easy and obvious place to cut expenses, with 
no organized lobby to protest. 


In other words, the public reporting program 
has yet to attain that degree of public acceptance 
which is essential to its continuous and uninter- 
rupted public support. 

The same thing has happened as a result of 
the war. While some of the depression cuts were 
restored in the late ‘thirties, new ones have re- 
cently been made. The economy group has the 
argument that when federal taxes are at an all- 
time high, state and local expenses should be 
reduced. In addition, there are shortages of paper 
and of labor, in printing establishments, as else- 
where. The Federal Government has made dras- 
tic reductions in its publication program, and it 
is argued, the states can do no less. While all 
will agree that everything possible should be done 
to help the war effort, that we should refrain 
from any use of manpower and materials that 
can be avoided, at the same time, it is important 
that we do those things which are essential to the 
preservation at home of that democracy for which 
our armed forces are fighting abroad. The war 
has in many ways increased the responsibilities of 


'W. Brooke Graves, “Public Reporting in the Amer- 


ican States,” Public Opinion Quarterly, April, 1938, pp. 
211-229. 
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the states; at the same time it has made the per- 
formance of many duties more difficult. Under 
these conditions the channels of communication 
between the government and the people must be 
kept open, possibly even expanded. 


NATURE AND SCOPE OF THE PROGRAM 


In March, 1943, the American Library As- 
sociation submitted to the Federal Government a 
statement on government publishing in wartime.’ 
Although drafted with the conditions of the Fed- 
eral Government in mind, many of the observa- 
tions and recommendations are equally applicable 
to the states. The statement which emphasizes the 
needs of scholars and students, professional or- 
ganizations, universities and colleges, schools and 
libraries, and the usefuluess to the government 
itself of ‘‘getting the right publication to the right 
person at the right time,” concludes that “if gov- 
ernment publishing is, as we believe, a tool for 
use in achieving important (state) objectives, it 
is worth the effort now being made to develop 
a positive policy and program for the employment 
of that tool for the best possible results.” 

What should this policy be? What are the 
elements of good public reporting? A _ recent 
study made by the Minnesota Division of Admin- 
istrative Management and Research attempts to 
answer these questions. This study lists fifteen, as 
follows :° 


1. Attractive Format—Modern appearance and 
pleasing design will enhance and encourage public 
acceptance of the report. 

2. Brevity—While the length of the report depends 
upon the subject matter, contents should be limited 
to essential factual data, accurately presented. 

3. Graphic Presentation—lllustrations and charts 
are recognized as an efficient means of presenting 
information, and should be used whenever practical, 
either to tell the story or to aid in telling it. 

4. Statistical and Financial Information—Should be 
adequate and should be presented in an understand- 
able manner. 


?“Government Publishing in Wartime,” College and 
Research Libraries, March, 1943. 

? Division of Administrative Management and Re- 
search, State Publications: A Field for War Curtail- 
ment (St. Paul, 1943), pp. 23-25. 

Explanatory comments are in many instances modified 


. or condensed. Other recent studies include Nebraska 


Legislative Council, Report No. 13, State Publications 
in Nebraska (Lincoln, October, 1940), and Virginia Di- 
vision of Statutory Research and Drafting, Laws Re- 
lating to Public Printing and Centralized Purchasing 
(Richmond, 1938). 


5. Geared to the Public Mind—Most publications 
are for the information and benefit of the general 
public, and the material should be so planned and 
presented. 

6. Organization of Material—Publications should 

be arranged logically with a view to the convenience 

of those who are likely to make the most use of 
them. 

7. Economical Processes—Publications should not 

only be produced by the most economical method 

consistent with the purpose, but also should avoid 
the appearance of lavishness and unnecessary ex- 
pense. 

8. Editorial Work—It is essential that careful atten- 

tion be given to editorial qualities, such as composi- 

tion, grammar, punctuation, etc. 

9. Timeliness—Every effort should be made to pub- 

lish reports so that they reach their readers before 

the information is outdated. 

10. Official Anonymity—Publications of the state 

should be official in character, and should neither by 

actual expression or by implication, speak for an 
individual or group of individuals. 

11. Uniformity—State publications should have a 

recognizable similarity of makeup, tone, and ap- 

pearance—a family resemblance. 

12. Completeness—The sum total of a state’s pub- 

lishing policy should equal the complete story of the 

state’s operations. 

13. Standards of Content—Without limiting the in- 

genuity and originality of the authors, publications 

should fulfill regular standards of content promul- 
gated from authoritative sources. 

14. Approval—Provision for official approval by 

those responsible should be set up in the case of all 

state publications and no publication should be is- 
sued without this approval. 

15. Distribution—A system of distribution to per- 

sons or organizations with need for or interest in a 

particular publication should be ascertained before 

any material is published. 

The limits of space prevent a more extended 
discussion of the application and meaning of these 
principles or policies. The responsibility of the 
states in the publication field, like that of the 
Federal Government, naturally falls into the fol- 
lowing categories: 

' I, Legislative and judicial reporting. 

2. Administrative. 

3. Administrative rules and regulations. 

4. Information, education, and research, 

The normal program of legislative and judicial 
reporting seems to have been little affected by the 
war, but important developments in legislative 
reporting in a few states have nevertheless oc- 
curred.‘ 


‘On this point, see Frederic H. Guild, “Streamlining 
Legislative Journals,” in State Government, June, 1943, 
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Measures of economy with regard to space and 


"BE cost of publication were undertaken in Oregon 
. at the time of World War 1, while changes begun 


belt! in Kansas in 1905 and 1911 were carried further 
' in 1943. These savings were accomplished by 
simplifications and condensations that in no wise 

impaired the completeness or the usefulness of the 

record, including such devices as the elimination 


of space-consuming repetitive forms, the use of 
double columns and standard abbreviations (as 
SB 7 


missible under the terms of the constitution, the 


3 for Senate Bill No. 73), and where per- 


omission of the names of members voting in the 
affirmative on roll call. 


Studies of legislative manuals and blue books 


have recently been made by the Kansas Legisla- 
tive Council and the Minnesota Division of Ad- 
ministrative Management and Research; in gen- 


eral, the results confirm those of earlier inquiries. 
These volumes, some published annually, others 
biennially, still vary greatly in content, size, for- 


mat, and purpose, as is indicated in the following 
summary of their contents compiled from data 
contained in the last edition of The Book of the 
States: 


i CONTENTS OF LEGISLATIVE MANUALS 


ty 


15. 
Ne These volumes are often reference works of a 
general nature, designed to acquaint the public 


CPN 


Directory of legislative, executive, and judicial 
departments—46 states. 

Biographical material on chief officers—14 states. 

Directory of county officials—27 states. 


. Directory of city officials—o states. 


Directory of federal officials—17 states. 


. Directory of state institutions—3 states. 
. Directory of newspapers—6 states. 


Directory of libraries—2 states. 

Population statistics and directory of cities— 
states. 

Election returns—23 states. 


. Historical information—15 states. 
. Illustrations—1o states. 
. Tables of property valuation—1 state. 


Information regarding resources and industries— 
2 states. 
Description of government—1Ig states. 


with the history, organization, and personnel of 
the state government rather than attempting to 


ao present a summary of the past year’s work in 
*( Continued) 

Re pp. 135-138, and Research Department, Kansas Legis- 

xk : lative Council, “Illustration of Possible Methods of 


Abridging Legislative Journals,” a leaflet prepared as an 
appendix to Publication 116 of the Council, Legislative 
Printing, not yet released for distribution. 
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each departmeiit or agency. A consolidated re. 
port may be used as a substitute for individual 
department or agency reports, which are in some 
cases reprinted from the same plates for separate 
distribution. They commonly contain rosters and 
biographies of state and local officials, the state 
constitution, rules of the House and Senate, elec. 
tion statistics, facts of interest concerning the 
state, together with occasional sketches of depart- 
mental functions. Some are legislative handbooks, 
while others are chiefly administrative reports, 
If the chief purposes to be served could be agreed 
upon, a standard table of contents might be devel- 
oped such as would make the information con- 
tained in these volumes useful for purposes of 
comparison. One of the most common needs in 
the state field is for parallel data from a number 
of states on a given problem. 


ADMINISTRATIVE REPORTING 


In the Minnesota survey previously referred to, 
148 separate publications for the season 1930- 
1941 were included. The aggregate cost of print- 
ing these publications was $82,344.81 (not in- 
cluding cost of compilation and editing ), the aver- 
age cost per publication for the 554,316 copies 
issued being $556.31, and the median average, 
ten cents per copy. The publications ranged in 
size from simple two-page leaflets to the 1,799- 
page edition of the session laws, the average num- 
ber of pages being 144 and the median fifty-two. 
In the effort to find some sort of common denom- 
inator, the publications were grouped more or 
less arbitrarily in five classes, as follows: 

. Information, lists, and directories. 
. Recommendations to the legislature. 


I 
2 
3. Standards, rules, and regulations. 
4. Law. 

5 


. Annual or biennial reports. 


In publications in the administrative field, there 
is a marked tendency to have published reports 
either cover longer periods of time or to suspend 
publication altogether. Much of the value of regu- 
lar reports depends upon their being up-to-date; 
suspension is unfortunate, and probably unnec- 
essary, especially where a department or agency 
has a long-established series of annual or biennial 
reports that are useful for purposes of reference, 
both in the state and outside. Nevertheless, much 
waste occurs in the publication and distribution 
of department reports. A study of this problem, 
not yet published, was made in 1943 by the Kan- 
sas Legislative Council, including complete cita- 
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tions to statutes for all authorizations for annual 
or biennial reports or other printing, the number 
of copies, number of pages, cost, etc., over a 

riod of years, and an inquiry as to what de- 
partments had done or could do toward reducing 
these. This survey revealed that various depart- 
ments had already reduced the size of their pub- 
lications ; some were printing too many copies and 
had a large surplus on hand; others had already 
planned to reduce the number of cloth bound 
copies, etc. 

An analysis was also made of the contents of 
these reports. Some were found to contain many 
pages of “proceedings” from special meetings, 
papers read and even special articles of interest 
in the particular field. Growing out of the pre- 
sentation of the results of this survey, there was 
considerable discussion of what should and should 
not be included in regular reports. The result was 
the passage of Senate Bill No. 167, which pro- 
vides for the publication (if sufficient funds for 
that purpose are available to the agency) of bien- 
nial reports by all executive departments and 
agencies, and regulates and prescribes the content 
thereof. In odd-numbered years, each state agency 
shall make and submit to the Governor, state li- 
brarian, secretary of the state historical society, 
and secretary of the legislative council, type- 
written reports. Numerous amendments were 
made to existing statutes for the purpose of har- 
monizing the various requirements and putting 
them on a more uniform basis. In part, these 
amendments consisted in eliminating statements 
as to the exact number of copies and even the re- 
quirement that reports must be printed, leaving 
this matter, as it should be, open to conference 
with the printing advisor in the State Budget 
Department. 

Mention may well be made of one significant 
attempt at over-all reporting—Kentucky Govern- 
ment, 1935-1030, covering the period of the gov- 
ernorship of A. B. Chandler. A few Governors, 
such as Smith of New York and Pinchot of 
Pennsylvania, have undertaken the publication of 
four-year reports, but this sixty-four page, spiral- 
bound pamphlet is so attractive in appearance and 
so excellent a piece of public reporting that it 
deserves special mention. It is addressed by the 
Governor to the people of the State and the mem- 
bers of the General Assembly, and gives a brief 
and well illustrated summary of the accomplish- 
ments of the administration with regard to re- 
organization, finance, highways, education, health 


and welfare, industrial relations, business regula- 
tion, conservation, Federal-state-local relations, 
with a concluding section under the heading 
“Looking Forward.” Few citizens who can read 
but would find something of interest in this re- 
port; those who cannot could look at the pictures 
and other illustrative material. 


ADMINISTRATIVE RULES AND REGULATIONS 


Administrative rules and regulations, of course, 
are one type of administrative publications; they 
are sufficiently distinct, however, to justify their 
separate consideration. In this field, the states 
have long been remiss.’ More and more the tend- 
ency in law-making is to lay down general prin- 
ciples and policies, the application or the working 
out of which is assigned to the executive. He, 
then, with the advice of department heads whom 
he appoints, determines what many laws shall 
mean in practical operation. It is a long-established 
rule of the Anglo-Saxon law that ignorance of 
the law is no excuse for failure to comply with 
its requirements, yet how can government prop- 
erly hold the citizen to account when he violates 
rules which may never have been published-— 
rules the text of which may be obtained only 
with difficulty and after determined effort? With 
this situation in mind, the Committee on State 
Government of the National Municipal League 
which drafted the Fourth Edition of the Model 
State Constitution provided (Article V, Section 
507) that: “No executive order governing the 
work of the state or the administration of one 
or more departments, offices and agencies, shall 
become effective until published as provided by 
law.” The states’ efforts in this field should be 
expanded and improved—war or no war. 

Kentucky in 1942 established a progressive 
policy with respect to the preparation and filing 
of regulations of state agencies. Under Chapter 
178 of the Acts of the 1942 General Assembly, 
an original and two duplicate copies of all such 
regulations must be filed with the Secretary of 
State, and each regulation must include a citation 
of the authority pursuant to which it was adopted. 
The agencies covered by the act include all officers, 
departments, bureaus, divisions, boards, author- 
ities, agencies, commissions, and institutions of 
the State except the judicial and legislative 

(Continued on page 166) 

5 For a discussion of this subject, see Carroll C. More- 


land, “State Administrative Rules and Regulations,” 
State Government, March, 1942, p. 59. 
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AROUND THE STATES 


Legislative Standing Committees 


Tue Councit oF State GOVERNMENTS has recently 
completed a study of the standing committees of the 
state legislatures. The study indicates that a total of 
3,365 such committees now handle the regular work of 
the forty-eight legislatures. Of these, 1,445 are standing 
senate committees, 1,785 are standing house committees, 
and 135 are joint committees. 

While the average number of standing committees 
per legislature is 70, the number actually varies from 
118 in Kentucky and 116 in Georgia and Oklahoma 
down to the 16 employed by the unicameral Nebraska 
legislature. Other states with low totals are Connecticut 
and Rhode Island with 32 apiece and Wisconsin with 34. 
Arkansas, Florida, lowa, and South Dakota, each has 
over one hundred standing committees. 

Standing joint committees are found in only 10 of 
the states, and handle the bulk of committee work in 
only three of them—Connecticut, Maine, and Massa- 
chusetts. In Connecticut, 30 of the 32 committees are 
of this nature; in Maine, 39 out of 48; and in Massa- 
chusetts, 28 out of 40. Joint committees are employed 
to a lesser extent in Mississippi, New Hampshire, New 
Jersey, North Carolina, North Dakota, Rhode Island, 
and Virginia. 


Hawaiian Legislators Aided 


By AN ACT approved April 3oth, to take effect July 1, 
the Territorial Legislature of Hawaii created a legis- 
lative reference bureau. The agency, under the act, is 
created as a department of the University of Hawaii, the 
president and board of regents of which are empowered 
to appoint the bureau’s director. The new agency is 
given bill-drafting functions, while the attorney gen- 
eral is charged with the appointment of a deputy or 
assistant to work with the bureau in drafting and ren- 
dering legal services. In most other respects the act 
follows closely the model bill prepared by the Council of 
State Governments. President Gregg Sinclair of the 
University of Hawaii and Professor Paul S. Bachman 
of the University’s Department of Political Science 
did much of the “spade work” in preparing for the new 
legislative reference bureau. 


Unemployment Compensation Funds 


INFORMATION RECEIVED up to the present writing indi- 
cates that six States during the 1943 legislative sessions 
—Florida, Iowa, Maryland, Minnesota, Oklahoma, and 
Wisconsin—have provided higher tax rates for em- 
ployers whose wartime payrolls have undergone con- 
siderable expansion, in order to place their unemploy- 


ment compensation funds in sound condition for the 
postwar period. It is anticipated that these funds will be 
called on to meet unusually heavy demands by workers 
released from war industries as well as by returning 
servicemen whose equities in unemployment funds have 
been safeguarded in almost all of the states. In addition 
to the six States mentioned above, similar legislation 
is under consideration in Alabama, Illinois, Missouri, 
and Ohio. 

The Florida measure, signed by Governor Holland on 
June 10, requires that the compensation fund must con- 
tain $65 in benefits for each insured worker before a 
rate lower than 2.7 per cent can be assessed against an 
employer. 

In a recent analysis of the other five enacted laws, 
Arthur J. Altmeyer, Chairman of the Federal Social Se- 
curity Board observed that all of them “establish the in- 
dividual employer’s payroll of a specific past period as the 
measure by which payroll expansion in the war period is 


to be gauged. They differ considerably, however, as to the 


period of time during which the higher rates shall apply, 
the percentages of excess upon which such rates are to 
be based, and as to the actual rates which they impose.” 

The Iowa law establishes a schedule of higher rates, 
ranging from 2.7 to 5 per cent, by correlating the re- 
serve percentages (of individual employers in the state 
fund) with percentages of payroll increase. No rate 
higher than 2.7 per cent is to be imposed unless the 
payroll for the year is at least $30,000 and unless the 
payroll has doubled since 1940. Higher rates apply only 
to the excess over the 1940 payroll. Employers who had 
no 1940 payroll, but had one over $30,000 in their first 
year of coverage pay the highest rate. The increased 
rates are effective July 1, 1943-December 31, 1945. 

The Minnesota law imposes a 3 per cent war risk rate, 
effective January 1, 1943-June 30, 1945. It applies to 
any employer, newly subject to assessment since 1940, 
whose quarterly payroll exceeds $50,000 within the 
period January 1, 1942-June 30, 1945. Also affected 
are employers whose payrolls, exceeding $50,000 for any 
quarter within that period, have doubled since the corre- 
sponding quarter in 1940. In the latter case, the 
maximum 3 per cent rate is applied to the excess of 
current payrolls over 200 per cent of the applicable 
1940 payroll. 

The Wisconsin law, effective July 1, 1943-December 
31, 1945, creates a schedule of rates from o to 5 per 
cent, although no rate higher than 4 per cent shall be 
charged through the end of 1943. Rates are based on 
such payroll increases (correlated with reserve per- 
centages) as are 50 per cent or more of the 1940 payroll. 
Unlike the Iowa and Minnesota provisions, the new 
Wisconsin rates, when imposed, affect the entire pay- 
rolls instead of a certain portion of them. 
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The Maryland provision constitutes one part of the 
new experience-rating system adopted this year. It uses 
the 1940 payroll as the standard in computing higher 
rates, and assesses—effective July 1, 1943—2.7 per cent 
against employers whose preceding calendar year’s pay- 
rolls were more than 150 per cent of their 1940 payrolls. 

Oklahoma’s law, like the Maryland enactment, pro- 
vides a rate of 2.7 per cent. It uses the lowest of the 
employer’s annual taxable payrolls for the three years 
preceding the current year as a base, and provides that 
for 1943 and after, no employer’s rate shall be less than 
2.7 per cent for any portion of the taxable payroll in 
excess of 300 per cent of the base year payroll. At the 
same time, Oklahoma cancelled for 1943 and 1944 all 
rates above 2.7 per cent. 

Offsetting to some extent the move toward accumu- 
lating large funds for the postwar period are reductions 
effected by other states in 1943, according to Mr. Alt- 
meyer. Indiana, like Oklahoma, postponed rates above 
2.7 per cent until January 1, 1945. Arkansas and Texas 
reduced their maximum rates from 4 to 2.7 per cent, and 
Delaware from 4 to 3 per cent. And of the four States— 
Idaho, Maine, Maryland, and Tennessee—establishing 
schedules under experience-rating systems newly adopted 
this year, only Tennessee provides for a rate higher 
than 2.7 per cent. 


Illinois Centralizes Revenue Control 


UNDER COMPANION BILLS passed by the current session 
of the Illinois Legislature, the State has acted to abolish 
the pre-existing Tax Commission and to transfer its 
power and duties to a newly-created Department of 
Revenue. Also transferred to the new Department are 
the powers and duties of the old Department of Finance 
which was responsible for administering the motor fuel 
tax, the retailers’ occupation tax, the cigarette tax, the 
public utility tax, and the alcoholic liquor law, among 
others. Several divisions of the Department of Revenue 
are designated, one of which will be a property tax 
division to handle the former functions of the Tax 
Commission. 


States Pool Machinery and Equipment 


GOVERN MENT SERVICES, particularly in maintaining roads . 


and streets and other activities involving the use of 
machinery, have been hard hit by material shortages. 
To derive the maximum use from existing equipment, 
the War Production Board early this year submitted a 
plan to the state highway commissions recommending 
arrangements by which surplus or idle machinery might 
be made available to all jurisdictions within the states. 
Commenting on the “noteworthy” cooperation given by 
the states since the original request, the WPB announces 
that thirty-five states are now operating under the pro- 
gram, two are in process of adopting it, and three more 
are considering similar action. Many of the states, in 
order to participate, had to legislate to permit sale or 
rental of equipment between local governments. 


New York Cuts Employees’ Vacations 


ATTRIBUTING HIS ACTION to manpower shortages, New 
York’s Director of the Budget, John E. Burton, ordered 
a 25 per cent reduction this year in vacation allowances 
for state employees. 

Employees of the State, except those in institutional 
capacities, formerly were given a vacation allowance 
of two working days for each month of service. Under 
the new order, the allowance has been cut to one and a 
half working days per month. In effect, workers in the 
state departments and agencies will receive three weeks 
of vacation instead of four as in the past. Institutional 
employees will continue to receive two weeks vacation. 


Second-Inj ury Laws 


To MEET the wartime demand for manpower, many of 
the states have overcome employers’ unwillingness to 
hire physically-handicapped workers—unwillingness re- 
sulting from the fear that an additional injury might 
cost them compensation payments for permanent total 
disability—by creating ‘‘second-injury funds.” Under 
the laws setting up such funds, the employer pays the 
cost of the second injury, but if that injury, combined 
with the original handicap, results in permanent total 
disability, the additional cost is borne by the second- 
injury fund. In most states having such funds, the re- 
serve is built up from compensation payments made to 
it by employers as the result of the death of employees 
who have no families to receive the compensation. Thus 
employers combine to bear the cost of all second-injury 
cases. Among the states which have created funds for 
this purpose are Arkansas, Idaho, Illinois, Massachu- 
setts, Minnesota, New Jersey, New York, North Caro- 
lina, North Dakota, Ohio, Oklahoma, South Carolina, 
Utah, Washington, and Wisconsin. 


Legislative Sessions 
(As of June 28, 1943) 
Now Meeting 
Regular Sessions Convened 
Alabama! .......... May4 
New Jersey? . January 12 
Recent Adjournments 
Regular Sessions Adjourned 
1Preliminary session convened January 12; adjour- 
ned January 20. 
2Recessed April 13 to November 15; adjourned session 
met May 10. 
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Recent Developments in the 


State Legislative Process 


Structural, Organizational, and Procedural Developments Appraised 


By O. Douctas WEEKS 
Professor of Government, The University of Texas 


EW AGENCIES of American government have 
been held in lower repute than the state legis- 
latures. Our state constitutions, almost without 
exception, bear witness to this fact when we con- 
sider the straitjackets into which they have forced 
the lawmaking assemblies, and in so doing, they 
have but reflected the attitudes of the people. The 
Revolutionary slogan that government is but a 
necessary evil came to be applied more or less ex- 
clusively to these bodies. Their prestige progres- 
sively declined throughout the nineteenth century 
and well into the twentieth, when the state legisla- 
tive process was regarded as a “battle of rival 
rogues” in which the people were jackasses and 
the representatives jackals. The supposed general 
incompetence of state legislators, the archaic and 
cumbersome structure and organization of the 
legislative bodies, the expansion of the adminis- 
trative function of government, and the increas- 
ing encroachment of Congressional power upon 
the state legislative sphere served to presage until 
not many years ago complete obloquy for the 
governmental organs which in the original state 
constitutions had been given the topmost place. 
During the last two decades, however, condi- 
tions have arisen which have conspired to alter 
this dismal prospect. A leading contemporary au- 
thority on state government writes that “In recent 
years there has been a notable improvement, due 
to increased popular interest in public affairs, to 
a greater realization of the importance of the 
states, to higher standards of political ethics, and 
in no small measure to active agencies working 
for the improvement of legislation. As state gov- 
ernments have been reorganized and improved, 
men of greater ability and better character have 
been willing to devote their time and energy to 
legislative work.’"* This development has been all 


1W. Brooke Graves, American State Government 
(rev. ed., Boston, 1941), pp. 232-233. 


the more strange when we consider the tremen- 
dous increase in the volume of state legislative 
work and the growing complexity and technical 
character of the subject matter with which state 
legislatures have been confronted since the first 
World War and, particularly, as a result of the 
New Deal and the more recent demands of the 
present emergency. However, it may be more 
nearly accurate to conclude that these very condi- 
tions have forced the change and have inspired 
American ingenuity to improve a phase of gov- 
ernment so long neglected. Moreover, it is not al- 
together wrong to assume that Americans have 
been impressed by the necessity of preserving and 
revitalizing their representative bodies, which 
now, more than ever, are the very earmarks and 
symbols of beleaguered democracy. 

This is not to say that the improvement is by 
any means complete. In fact, only a fair beginning 
has been made in the structure and organization 
of the state legislatures. They are still unrepresen- 
tative in many cases; party and pressure politics 
and localism still play much too large a part in 
their deliberations, and substantial improvement 
needs to be made in giving them adequate powers 
and effective organization and working conditions. 
It can truthfully be said, however, that their legis- 
lative product has been definitely improved, due 
largely to the recent multiplication of “agencies 
of knowledge,” official and non-official, which 
have grown up around them and which have aided 
them in a great variety of ways. Thus there has 
been added in considerable measure the “element 
of intelligence” in the construction of laws which 
John Stuart Mill regarded as so vital to the law- 
making process. Also, some progress has been 
made in enabling the legislatures more effectively 
“to watch and control” the conduct of state busi- 
ness, a function which Mill considered most vital. 
Some of these developments may be briefly elabo- 
rated. 
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CHANGES IN STRUCTURE AND ORGANIZATION 


Certain structural changes which have been ac- 
complished during the past few years may first be 
noted. Perhaps the most striking of these was the 
adoption of the unicameral legislature by Neb- 
raska in 1934. After a fair period of trial of the 
experiment, observers conclude that it has been, 
on the whole, successful. The legislative per- 
sonnel has been improved, business more effec- 
tively handled, the cost of the legislative depart- 
ment reduced, and the number of bills introduced 
cut materially, with the ratio of bills passed to 
those introduced much higher. From 1935 to 
1939, great interest was evinced in the reform, 
and a majority of the states considered resolutions 
to embody it in their constitutions. More pressing 
problems and a desire to stand by and watch the 
experiment explain the apparent decrease in in- 
terest since that time. Moreover, it has been seen 
that many of the reforms incidental to the uni- 


- cameral venture in Nebraska can be applied to bi- 


cameral legislatures. 

Another development of the past decade has 
been the emphasis placed upon the need for more 
frequent legislative sessions and for changes in 
sessional arrangements. Increased business de- 
manding continuous attention has brought about 
a marked augmentation of interim legislative 
activity on the part of officers and agencies of the 
legislatures and has required the calling of an ex- 
ceptional number of special sessions. The depres- 
sion, the requirements of the New Deal program, 
and the exigencies of defense and war have been 
responsible. The crest with respect to called ses- 
sions was reached in 1936 when 46 were held, but 
the need for abandonment of biennial sessions and 
of sessional time limits was demonstrated and is 
still urgent. The drafters of the Model State Con- 
stitution (1941) went so far as to recommend 
quarterly sessions; students of public administra- 
tion have favored annual sessions for budgetary 
and other finance purposes; and much discussion 
of the need for such sessions has taken place in 
legislative circles. 

Progress in constitutional reform with respect 
to sessions, however, has lagged. Alabama aban- 
doned quadrennial for biennial regular sessions in 
1939; Massachusetts (1938) and South Carolina 
(1940) substituted biennial for regular annual 
sessions ; and Georgia refused to repeal her bien- 
nial session requirement (1941). The Commis- 
sion on Revision of the New Jersey Constitution 


added a new argument favorable to biennial ses- 
sions to the effect that legislative business is now 
so much a function of administration that annual 
sessions of the legislature are unnecessary. Texas, 
Georgia, and New Mexico adopted the split ses- 
sion between 1930 and 1940 and California voted 
against its abolition in 1942. The device, how- 
ever, was abandoned by West Virginia in 1927 
and was never used in Texas. Proposals for its 
adoption were defeated in Arkansas in 1932 and 
in Colorado in 1942. Where tried, it has been 
conceded to be largely unsuccessful. 

Somewhat more encouraging has been the 
movement for the adoption of salaries or per diem 
increases for legislators. There are now twenty- 
two states which pay salaries; Maryland and Mis- 
souri joined the group in 1942. Maryland has 
adopted the unique provision of requiring a 
$15.00 deduction for each day a member absents 
himself. In general, however, legislative compen- 
sations are still much too low, and until they can 
be increased and legislators are able to devote 
their entire time to law-making, there will con- 
tinue to be a rapid turnover in legislative per- 
sonnel with all its attendant evils. 

Suggested reforms relative to fair apportion- 
ment of seats, reduction in the size of legislative 
houses, and changing the terms of legislators have 
made little progress. A number of states stead- 
fastly refuse to reapportion seats after many 
years, gross under-representation of populous and 
urban areas persists in many others, and only two 
so far have provided for mandatory executive 
reapportionment when the legislature fails to act. 
New York recently abandoned annual legislative 
elections, but refused to extend the terms of sena- 
tors to four years. This year New Hampshire 
voted to reduce her huge lower house of 400 mem- 
bers by only 25. 

The streamlining of internal organization and 
procedure has also advanced very little. Recent 
statistics demonstrate that the volume of bills in- 
troduced in state legislatures is growing larger. 
Attempts to limit introductions have been negli- 
gible. Bills introduced by administrative agencies 
and the lobby tend to increase. Only about one- 
third of all bills introduced pass both houses; 
vetoes are numerous. The curse of the closing 
rush is still prevalent. Standing committees with 
overlapping jurisdictions and meeting times tend 
to increase rather than decrease. Between 1931 
and 1939, 129 new standing committees were 
added. On the other side of the picture, however, 
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three developments may be noted. After an ad- 
verse court decision in California in 1939, the 
voters in 1940 approved a constitutional amend- 
ment authorizing either house or both to establish 
interim committees with full powers. Another 
advance has been the adoption of the independent 
post-audit by several states in the past decade. 
Texas was the last state to establish this system, 
acting in May, 1943, to create a legislative audit 
committee with power to appoint a state auditor. 
Finally, it should be pointed out that eleven states 
now use electrical voting machines in one or both 
houses ; five have adopted them since 1936. 


New Powers or EXECUTIVES 


Notable increase in the quasi-legislative powers 
of Governors and administrative agencies has 
taken place in recent years. It has been noted that 
“outline legislation” has somewhat improved the 
quality of statutes enacted. The multiplication of 
administrative rules has compelled eight states in 
the last four years to make provision for sys- 
tematic publication and orderly codification of 
such rules. Usually the Secretary of State or the 
Reviser of Statutes has been vested with responsi- 
bility. California and Kentucky provided in 1941 
for administrative codes and codification boards. 

The present year marks the tenth anniversary 
of the legislative council movement, the first 
purely legislative council having been created in 
Kansas in 1933. The idea was first suggested by 
the Committee on State Government of the Na- 
tional Municipal League and is embodied in the 
Model State Constitution. Twelve states in all 
have created councils and only two have aban- 
doned them. During the present year three legis- 
latures have been considering proposals to estab- 
lish councils. Constitutional convention commit- 
tees in New York and New Jersey have recom- 
mended their creation. From the standpoint of 
results, legislative councils have proved to be the 
most important innovation in legislative machin- 
ery in many years. 


CouNcILs LEGISLATURES 


In most states the personnel of the council is 
entirely legislative with equal representation given 
to each house. All councils are employed in col- 
lecting information and in preparing programs 
for the legislature through the aid of research 
staffs, and thus have served to make legislation 
more of a continuous operation. They have sub- 
jected the administration to observation, and yet 
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they have not attempted to interfere; rather, they 
have succeeded in bringing the administration 
and the legisiature closer together. Most of them 
may make use of other state agencies and have 
been given full powers to summon witnesses and 
acquire information. Four meet on call; three 
quarterly ; one semi-annually ; the rest more or less 
frequently. The costs from state to state run from 
$10,000 to $65,000 per biennium, the greatest 
item of expense being the research agency. The 
trend has been to increase their appropriation 
allowances. While different councils have’ been 
successful in varying degrees, it is generally con- 
ceded that they have all provided much needed 
legislative leadership by way of preparing legisla- 
tive programs in advance of sessions. Their suc- 
cess depends largely upon the adequacy of their 
research facilities. 

While there was a long lull in the movement 
to improve legislative reference services for fifteen 
years after 1916, a considerable revival was staged 
during the 1930’s and was represented by notable 
extensions and improvements of such services. 
There are now forty-four states where some sort 
of legislative reference work is provided. Thirty- 
one of these have a department or agency devoted 
exclusively to legislative reference work. In recent 
years some of the bureaus have undertaken bill- 
drafting and statute revision. Legislative reference 
bureaus will no doubt prove increasingly service- 
able as aids to legislative councils. The establish- 
ment of the Interstate Reference Bureau by the 
American Legislators’ Association in 1930 was 
no doubt the chief factor in reviving interest in 
state legislative reference bureaus. 


New LEGISLATIVE AREAS 

By far the most significant general develop- 
ment of recent years in the state legislative field 
has involved the powers and activities of the legis- 
latures with respect to the part they play in our 
federal system of government. Constitutional 
legalists, states righters, and opponents of recent 
trends in American government continuously 
lament what they conceive to be the rapid diminu- 
tion of the legislative province of the states at 
the hands of an ever-expanding national power. 
They have failed to see that what is taking place 
is a broad readjustment, if not a complete trans- 
formation, in the spheres both of Congress and 
the state legislatures, which, if certain present 
tendencies continue, will leave the latter far more 
vital legislative agencies than they have been in 
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the past. Traditional federalism created a wall 
between the national and state legislatures and 
additional walls between the state legislatures 
themselves. Each had its exclusive sphere; each 
operated to a considerable degree without rela- 
tion to the others. For the past twenty-five years, 
or, more particularly, since the advent of the New 
Deal in 1933, the founding of the Council of 
State Governments in 1935, the change in the per- 
sonnel of the United States Supreme Court in 
1937, or the launching of the defense program of 
the present war, as one chooses, these walls have 
been crumbling. Cooperative federalism is dis- 
placing the old legal federalism. This has meant 
a very rapid and extensive growth of collabora- 
tion between the legislative and administrative 
agencies of government at all levels—the national 
government with the states, the state governments 
with each other, and the national and state gov- 
ernments with local governments. For whatever 
the states may have lost in this process of change 
they have been more than compensated in the 
augmentation of their own effectiveness.. A mod- 
ified version of Hamilton’s dream of the central- 
ization of power in the national government may, 
in great measure, be in the process of realization, 
but it is being accompanied by a modern adapta- 
tion of Calhoun’s ‘idea of interstate cooperation, 
which, however, is not necessarily antagonistic to 
the forces which have made for centralization. In 
short, we have come to see that present-day social 
and economic conditions may be met by a combi- 
nation of policies—national, state, and interstate. 
The net result has been to increase the importance 
and vitality of the states and of their legislative 
organs. 


THE “NEw FEDERALISM” 


As has been said, the trend toward this new 
federalism was apparent before 1937, but that 
date marks the reorientation of the United States 
Supreme Court as the guardian of our federalism. 
The Court now refuses to invalidate acts of Con- 
gress which might invade fields hitherto regarded 
as exclusively belonging to the states, and it has 
likewise opened up to the state legislatures areas 
conceivably belonging to Congress and has freed 
the states, to a large extent, from the least justi- 
fable restrictions of the “due process” clause. 
Thus wide new areas have been laid open to both 
Congress and the state legislatures in which both 
may cooperate or in which either may pre-empt 
jurisdiction, depending upon which can best ac- 


complish the desired purpose in the interests of 
the public welfare or upon which can first occupy 
the ground. 

The devices of Congress for occupation of this 
new area are well known. In some instances in 
recent years, Congress has moved in to regulate 
or deal directly with matters formerly recognized 
as the exclusive concerns of the state legislatures 
—industry, agriculture, labor, local government, 
etc. Milder invasions in the form of cooperative 
schemes, sometimes accompanied by varying de- 
grees and methods of persuasion, pressure, or 
coercion, have taken the form of federal subsi- 
dies, grants-in-aid, and the various forms of leg- 
islative and administrative cooperation developed 
under the New Deal. The exigencies of national 
defense and war have augmented the extent and 
multiplied the techniques of these invasions. 


GROWTH OF INTERSTATE COOPERATION 


On the other hand, the states through other 
devices and interstate agencies, have deflected and 
in many cases checked the onslaughts of national 
power. Interstate compacts, permitted by the Fed- 
eral Constitution, have been employed more exten- 
sively and put to new uses in the last decade. More 
effective means of interstate cooperation have been 
found in the enactment of uniform state laws 
largely in anticipation of national encroachments. 
The states have learned and have put into prac- 
tice, in many instances, the lesson that proper and 
prompt action by all or by groups of them make 
unnecessary many of the present and proposed 
activities of the national government. That gov- 
ernment is also learning this lesson, and quite re- 
cently has begun to defer to the states in matters 
of policy. This tendency is quite noticeable in the 
development of the governmental machinery and 
policy for defense and the prosecution of the war. 

Except for the National Conference of Com- 
missioners on Uniform State Laws, the official 
agencies of interstate cooperation are of recent 
origin, and they are now largely coordinated un- 
der the Council of State Governments, which was 
founded in 1935, and which grew out of the 
American Legislators’ Association created ten 
years earlier. The manifold functions, activities, 
and accomplishments of the Council need not be 
elaborated here. It serves as the secretariat of the 
Governors’ Conference, the American Legislators’ 
Association, the National Association of Attor- 
neys-General, and the National Association of 
Secretaries of State, and since 1941 has worked 
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in close cooperation with the National Commis- 
sioners on Uniform State Laws. It works di- 
rectly, however, through the forty-four state com- 
missions on interstate cooperation, which have 
come into being under its auspices since 1935 and 
have proved most effective. It also holds national 
conferences in particular fields and informal na- 
tional and regional conferences. The Drafting 
Governors’ Conference, the American Legislators’ 
sive programs of cooperative legislation for the 
states, which have been widely adopted by the 
state legislatures. Since 1941 the comprehensive 
proposals of this committee for uniform state 
legislation in furtherance of defense and the war 
effort have met with even greater success. In- 
deed, the Council of State Governments has 
served as the agency for coordinating the machin- 
ery and legislation of the states with the war 
needs and requests of the national government. 
The Executive Director of the Council now heads 
the Division of State and Local Cooperation of 
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branches. Several classes of regulations are ex- 
empt from the provisions of the act, including 
those relating to the organization or internal 
management of the agency, regulations fixing 
rates or tariffs, those not of general application 
throughout the State, those duly served in the 
manner prescribed by law upon the person desig- 
nated as the party legally affected, and those re- 
lating to the use of public works. 

The filing of a regulation does not dispense 
with any other requirement of law necessary to 
make the regulation effective. A Codification 
Board is created with authority to prescribe regu- 
lations for carrying out the provisions of the act, 
including provisions as to the manner and form 
in which regulations are to be prepared and filed. 
These provisions include a number of points, 
including even a specification as to the number 
of copies and the size of the paper and the signa- 
tures required. Regulations when filed shall be 
accompanied by any regulatory documents, pro- 
mulgated by the agency pursuant to statutory 
authority, and intended to have general applic- 
ability and legal effect. Regulations shall be 
phrased in the third person, shall not include 
material consisting solely of advice or sugges- 
tions, and shall contain a citation of the section 


the National Defense Advisory Commission. Ip 
the words of a recent writer: “It is significant 
that one consequence of the war has been to bring 
the Council of State Governments, formerly de- 
voted principally to projects of interstate coopera- 
tion, more and more into the field of Federal- 
State relations. The Council has come to be 
viewed in Washington as the organization that 
speaks for the State governments.”’ * 

Thus it may be seen that however faltering 
may have been the changes in the structure, or- 
ganization, and procedure of the state legislatures 
in recent years, there have been some significant 
advances. In the field of legislative activity, how- 
ever, tremendous forces have been created which 
are expanding and revitalizing in certain direc- 
tions the sphere of the states and of the state leg- 
islatures as their chief policy-framing organs. 


? Frederick L. Zimmermann, “National and Interstate 
Relations of States,” The American Year Book (New 
York, 1943), p. 184. 


numbers of the Revised Statutes that give au- 
thority for the adoption of the regulation.‘ 
There seems to be a general impression that the 
other types of publishing—information, educa- 
tion, and research—can be largely suspended for 
the duration. Perhaps so, but the wisdom of doing 
so is certainly open to question. New war pro- 
grams have to be undertaken, and many of the 
programs of peacetime have to be carried on. 
Informational and educational material of many 
types is needed now, as always. Some types of 
research can perhaps be suspended, but other 
types growing directly out of the war effort are 
urgently needed—on housing, health and sanita- 
tion problems of boom towns, victory gardens, 
food conservation and preservation, child care 
in defense areas where both parents are employed 
on war work, and many others. Publication of 
results of investigation on such problems may 
be essential, even to the war effort itself. 
There 1s sometimes a conflict of purpose when 
periodical reports are being prepared; this con- 
Hict always develops in the case of research re- 
ports. If they are factually and scientifically ac- 
curate, most members of the public will not read 
them. If they are aimed at popular consumption, 
scholars in and out of the government service are 


*Kegulations of Codification Board with Respect to 
the Preparation and Filing of Regulations of State Agen- 
cies, Prescribed June 25, 1942” (Frankfort, 1942). 
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suspicious of them and tend to question their 
usefulness. It seems quite clear that it is difficult 
if not impossible for the same report to serve 
adequately both purposes—a fact which makes 
public reporting more difficult and more expensive. 
If, as the National Municipal Review recently 
observed editorially, “there is no excuse for a 
report intended for popular consumption, to be 
dull, weighty, and unattractive,’ then separate 
reports must be prepared for the two purposes. 
Scientific discussion and tabular matter may, of 
course, be relegated to an appendix which the 
average reader may ignore, but this solution may 
represent a waste of printing without fully meet- 
ing the needs of students and investigators. 


SoME RECOMMENDATIONS: 


1. Organization. If the major purposes of a 
public reporting program are to be realized with 
a maximum of economy and a minimum of waste, 
a Division of Publications should be established 
along lines recommended in the Minnesota report, 
which provides for a breakdown in three divisions, 
covering editorial work, distribution, and mechan- 
ical processes. In the editorial unit, a distinction 
would be made between consolidated reporting 
which would include the year book or a central 
news service, and departmental reporting. 

2. Coordinated Distribution. Much waste in 
printed materials results from failure to keep 
mailing lists up to date. A United States Senator 
once said that one way to inherit eternal life was 
to get one’s name on the election rolls in Phila- 
delphia; the same may be said of the mailing 
lists of many departments, which are almost 
never checked. The author receives two copies 
of the health department bulletin of one state each 
month, three of another. The answer is not, how- 
ever, to charge for individual copies of ordinary 
bulletins and reports desired by citizens. Such a 
policy interferes with the dissemination of in- 
formation and in actual operation, denies to many 
persons information which they have a right 
to expect their government to furnish upon re- 
quest. 

These problems would be handled by the Dis- 
tribution Section which would be _ responsible 
for both the mailing of state publications and the 


. Storage of stock of all such publications. The 


Minnesota report makes the very constructive 
recommendation that a permanent report file be 
maintained: “The original copy of every state 
report would be preserved in the Permanent Re- 
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port Files. Provision would be made for the 
microfilming of the original documents after a 
reasonable time and their transfer on microfilm to 
the State Historical Society as a permanent part 
of the State Archives.” 

3. Mechanical Processes. The American Li- 
brary Association statement previously referred 
to urges that economy and speed may be sought 
through improved administration and the use-of 
new technological advances in printing. In many 
cases, where immediate information rather than 
permanent preservation is the objective, use may 
be made of the newer processes of duplication, 
which are both speedy and inexpensive. 

Some central control over state printing is cer- 
tainly in order. Under the Minnesota plan, this 
would be achieved through the establishment of a 
mechanical section, with units for layout and de- 
sign and for production. In the first, the format 
and physical appearance of all state reports would 
be studied. Art work and illustrations would be 
conceived and prepared here, and a constant effort 
would be made to improve the appearance, ar- 
rangement, and general attractiveness of state 
publications. All dealings with printers, engrav- 
ers, binders, and other branches of the graphic 
arts would clear through the production unit. 

4. State Printing. The Federal Government 
and the States of California and Kansas have un- 
dertaken the operation of their own printing 
plants. Other states might well profit by these 
examples. There is no reason why taxpayers 
should pay the excessive prices often charged by 
contract printers who bid on state work. The 
amount of the work is in many states so great that 
in practice, bidding is restricted to a very smali 
number of plants with sufficient facilities to handle 
the work, as in New York and Pennsylvania. 
Sometimes there is only one. The people of the 
states have a right to receive the maximum return 
for their printing doliar. Labor costs are deter- 
mined largely by union rates, and would be essen- 
tially the same in either case. The objective of 
maximum return is virtually impossible to achieve, 
however, where the state must pay a profit to 
printing firms in addition to higher prices for 
paper and materials than would be necessary on 
the quantity purchases which a state might make 
if its total publishing needs were taken into 
account.’ 


7 See Estal E. Sparlin, The Administration of Public 
Printing in the United States (University of Missouri 
Studies, Coiumbia, 1937). 
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ve NO! THE TROUBLE AIN’T HERE! 
Orrice oF Price ADMINISTRATION 
Prentiss M. Brown Wasuincrton, D. C. 
£7 Administrator May 24, 1943 
Mr. Frank Bane TOT 
cas The Council of State Governments ALA 
Transportation Building ARI 
Washington, D. C. 
ae Dear Mr. Bane: = 
You will probably be surprised to receive this note from me. DEL 
However, commencing last April I made it a policy to visit OPA local boards about once a month. = 
a These visits were not intended in any way to instruct the local board. The sole purpose of the visit FLO 
‘ was to ask the local board members about the Automobile Rationing Program. I went to the local board 7E0 
with a copy of the Automobile Rationing Regulations and the amendments in my briefcase and asked IDA 
° the members how they were getting along, and what suggestions they could make in our program. In ILLI 
particular I asked them if there were (a) people in the community who, in their opinion, should a 
obtain automobiles, but who were denied them under our regulations, and (b) people in the commu- KAN 
; nity who were securing automobiles lawfully under our regulations, but who should not have been KEN 
r eligible. In short, I went to learn and not to teach, and I learned much. oo 
The most important thing that I learned, and this is the reason for my letter to you, was that MAK 
the local boards were the real strength of OPA. I found in every instance that they represented MAS 
the best type of American; they were competent to an extreme degree; they were loyal and patriotic ; MIC 
. H . they were glad to serve their country, and did not object to doing it even under the conditions entailed MIN 
af in serving as a local board member. In fact, I returned from these visits inspired with the realiza- a 
Mees tion that this must be a great country which has in it such men as those with whom I had been privi- MO} 
4 leged to associate during that day. NEB 
aa On Saturday, one of your former associates, Mr. Robert Paige, called to see me. I related some of NEV 
these experiences to him and he said that you would be glad to hear them. Hence, this letter. NEW 
ue Best personal wishes. Sincerely yours, NEP 
y, (signed) ROBERT E. STONE NEV 
NOR 
NOR 
OHI 
OKL 
Postwar Employment Once peace comes, industry must be ready to ORE 
ea a race to high-level employment very quickly. The ran 
(Continued from page 153) RHC 
vf desire for goods will be in the people's hearts and SOU 
: : 7 ment with the views of the trustees of the Com- the money to buy will be in their hands. Their | 5° 
we mittee for Economic Development, the trustees wants can be satisfied only if industry is prepared TEN 
Te have no power to prevent their publication. to resume the manufacture of peacetime goods be 
ri This research program is a difficult but a most quickly and, in the process, create jobs for war- be 
sf important task. It transcends any similar assign- | workers and for demobilized servicemen. State WAS 
ment ever undertaken and financed by business. | governments can help by fostering the right en- an 
It will not provide immediate answers, but the vironment for expansion; but business must act wy 
i businessmen associated in the Committee for Eco- boldly within that environment. It must get jobs 7 
sing nomic Development are hopeful that out of these to the dislocated millions before long unemploy- _ 
be studies will come evidence so clear that it will ment brings them fear and disillusionment and sKey 
. have a most constructive effect on both business want. Industry must be prepared for this grim ( 
¥ and government policies in the postwar period. yet inspiring race. If business has planned boldly 
a It is not enough for business to make its plans of | when peace comes, then its wheels can begin to 
- products and marketing for the postwar period. turn in time. When it comes to providing post- 
It must be prepared to change its own policies war jobs, industry just can’t chance bringing too Fr 
. which interfere with expanding employment. little, too late. - 
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Distribution of Major War Supply Contracts and Allocations by Agency 
and State——June, 1940, Through February, 1943* 


(In Thousands of Dollars) 


State 


TOTAL REPORTED 


ALABAMA. . 
ARIZONA... 
ARKANSAS... 
CALIFORNIA. 
COLORADO. 
CONNECTICUT 
DELAWARE .... 
DISTRICT OF 
COLUMBIA 
FLORIDA 
GEORGIA. . 


IDAHO. 

ILLINOIS. . 
INDIANA 

IOWA.. 

KANSAS 
KENTUCKY 
LOUISIANA 

MAINE 
MARYLAND 
MASSACHUSETTS. 


MICHIGAN 
MINNESOTA 
MISSISSIPPI 
MISSOURI 
MONTANA.. 
NEBRASKA... 
NEVADA.. 

NEW HAMPSHIRE.. 
NEW JERSEY 

NEW MEXICO.. 


NEW YORK 

NORTH CAROLINA 
NORTH DAKOTA... 
OHIO... 
OKLAHOMA 
OREGON 
PENNSYLVANIA 
RHODE ISLAND 
SOUTH CAROLINA 
SOUTH DAKOTA 


TENNESSEE. . 
TEXAS.... 
UTAH... 
VERMONT 
VIRGINIA... 
WASHINGTON 
WEST VIRGINIA. 
WISCONSIN . 
WYOMING 
OFF CONTINENT 
AND UNASSIGNED 


Army, Navy, 
Maritime 
Commission, 
Treas ury 
and Foreign 
Purchasing 
Vissions 


124,431,248 


1,135,226 
239,835 
400,878 

,513,366 
166,564 

4,901,519 

257,289 


_ 
_ 


73,079 
992,830 
, 126,619 


119,762 
6,219,629 
,171,045 
604,014 
2,166,965 
482,141 
917,220 
805,777 
2,907 ,702 


4,007,215 


11,236,105 
1,058,865 
525,057 
1,768,199 
57,950 
485,247 
177,915 
172,064 
7,630,232 
84,503 


10,714,099 
879,823 
2,381 
381,226 
,054,138 
730,939 
6,965,237 
636,392 
36S S885 
60,190 


913,743 
1,048,393 
$28,153 
73,628 
1,881,199 
3,516,056 
546,838 
2,694,045 
31,667 


13,799,401 


Dept. of Commerce 


C.A.A® 


97,059 


1,048 
2,940 


1,430 
310 


2,179 


690 
9,710 
1,574 

765 

144 


. 
2,429 


1,040 


R.F.C.* 


1,094,475 


25,167 
8,619 
3,095 


86 
8,631 
5,340 

935 
8,665 
40,770 
42,978 
957 
16,403 
4,134 


SS 
40,865 
233 


28,483 
678 


6,636 
254 
857 
518 


640,556 


Federal 
Security 
Federal Works Agency Agency War National 
0.A.,W.P.A.,P.B.A. W.P.A. Office of Manpower Housing 
and P.W.A* Expendi- Educa- ‘omm, Agency Total 
Grants Loans tures tion N.Y.A* F.P.H.A*® Reported 
217,579 8,177 501,695 267,709 129,071 1,742,394 128,489,407 
7,978 662 11,573 6,395 2,709 39,711 1,212,143 
842 , 4,648 1,056 391 14,178 264,579 
1,827 97 2,724 2,169 2,466 19,720 431,111 
24,986 38,854 21,344 4,043 216,706 11,856,048 
825 , 7,158 3,214 906 4,537 486,852 
5,789 250 4,643 3,331 1,326 60,705 4,981,535 
39 1,519 889 160 8,341 269,534 
1,857 572 8,925 1,198 416 44,593 155,807 
4,692 230 28,730 4,868 2,079 27,640 1,076,934 
4,917 183 8,146 5,005 3,795 30,869 1,187,676 
67 a 2,213 1,202 804 2,528 127,535 
3,031 230 23,498 12,089 9,027 38,254 6,314,389 
4,139 489 9,256 7,662 3,362 26,175 4,228,934 
537 3,449 2,154 2,395 5,231 618,715 
1,900 4,281 3,566 2,208 34,300 2,222,329 
1,784 . 9,622 4,541 3,201 8,986 552,765 
4,828 1,074 10,514 4,295 2,209 6,885 995,830 
3,563 9,830 1,585 1,829 11,623 838,457 
5,856 300 8,955 3,180 1,532 71,207 3,015,135 
1,595 159 27,372 8,853 3,543 23,757 4,078,576 
10,896 1,170 10,172 11,447 5,211 61,030 11,370,843 
53 : 9,782 3,696 2,615 iy 1,075,858 
3,460 228 7,095 4,314 2,493 14,860 559,319 
4,688 10 11,544 4,510 3,147 14,461 1,812,863 
=e 2,975 643 382 1,412 65,784 
85 3,931 1,317 1,245 6,277 498,590 
1,273 295 155 36 8,892 190,768 
991 - 3,498 1,271 435 7,191 187,000 
1,615 45 14,711 7,518 3,114 33,080 7,733,207 
S4 3,471 1,170 460 4,846 97,348 
4,410 : 31,358 29,555 11,632 77,968 10,904,628 
7,748 221 9,209 4,158 3,379 31,692 937,495 
1,248 637 640 5,949 
7,830 52 15,686 12,343 6,103 86,160 8,601,966 
2,498 ; 7,005 4,113 3,999 6,387 1,080,581 
747 56 9,660 6,646 867 60,603 818,406 
2,703 358 18,532 27,600 10,344 134,658 7,180,753 
3,020 - 2,414 905 495 14,460 657,932 
4,425 361 20,811 2,689 1,645 22,888 425,518 
112 1,125 647 709 3,223 66,307 
3,815 187 5,304 5,127 2,122 8,454 941,070 
20,148 323 22,303 11,300 6,896 75,034 4,200,304 
1,848 3,483 3,158 583 24,006 462,885 
115 és 1,246 703 367 1,705 78,726 
26,011 280 6,763 4,134 2,430 149,142 2,072,300 
9,202 640 14,048 5,772 1,496 137,788 3,694,367 
964 4,466 4,675 3,567 8,367 569,131 
427 7,144 6,328 3,880 7,277 2,719,961 
196 673 1,014 201 893 36,202 
17,163 25,833 1,568 177 43,694 14,528,392 


*Key to Abbreviations: 


C.A.A. 
R.F.C, 


O.A., W.P.A., P.B.A., and P.W.A. 


istration. 
N.Y.A. 
F.P.H.A.— 


National Youth 


Civil Aeronautics Authority 


Administration 
Federal Public Housing Administration 


Reconstruction Finance Corporation 
Office of Administrator; Work Projects Administration; Public Buildings Administration; Public Works Admin- 


*From State Distribution of War Supply and Facility Contracts, Cumulative Through February, 1943 (April 3, 1943), Statistics Division of the War Production 


Board, Stacy May, Director. 


1,270 6,619 
2,310 1,319 
319 
563 667 
8,944 27,805 
421 3,227 
1,860 2,112 
1,297 
7,246 
l 5,047 Ay 
873 
444 
1,720 
1,827 
3,293 
31,872 
847 
5.994 
5,994 
243 
488 
2,082 120 
1,462 
2,097 
2,581 
S92 151 
218 92,348 
3.086 5,802 
2,843 18,478 
92° 
233 13 
3,674 140 
1,628 
6,197 
SO 
197 
2,197 
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